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The dangerous Prevalence of Imagination. 


" Disorngxs of intellect,” answered Imlac, 
“ happen much more often than superficial observers 
will easily believe. Perhaps, if we speak with ri- 
gorous exactness,jno hunian mind is in its right state. 
There is no man whose imagination does not some- 
times predominate over his reason, who can regulate 
his attention wholly by his will, and whose ideas will 
come and goat his command. No man will be found 
in whose mind airy notions do not sometimes tyran- 
nize, and force him to hope or fear beyond the limits 
of sober probability. All power of fancy over reason 
is a degree of insanity ; but while this power is such 
as we can control and repress, it is not visible to 
others, nor considered as any depravation of the 
mental faculties: it is not pronounced madness but 
when it becomes ungovernable, and apparently in- 
fluences speech or action. 

‘“‘ To indulge the power of fiction, and send imagi- 
nation out upon the wing, is often the sport of those 
who delight too much in silent speculation. When 
we are alone we are not always busy ; the labour of 
excogitation is too violent to last long; the ardour 
of inquiry will sometimes give way to idleness or sa- 
tiety. He who has nothing external that can divert 
him, must find pleasure in his own thoughts, and 
waust seuceive himself what he ts not; for who is 
pleased with what he is ? He then expatiates in bound- 
less futurity, and culls from all imaginable conditions 
that which for the present moment he should most 
desire, amuses his desires with impossible enjoy- 
ments, and confers upon his pride unattainable do- 
minion. The mind dances from scene to scene, 
unites all pleasures in ail combinations, and riots in 
delights which nature and fortune, with all their 
bounty, cannot bestow. 

‘© In time some particular train of ideas fixes the 
attention ; all other intellectual gratifications are re- 
jected; the mind, in weariness or leisure, recurs 
constantly to the favourite conception, and feasts on 
the luscious falsehood whenever she is offended with 
the bitterness of truth. By degrees the reign of fan- 
cy is confirmed: she grows tirst imperious, and in 
time despotic. Then fictions begin to operate as re- 
alities, false opinions fasten upon the mind, and life 
passes in dreams of rapture or of anguish. 

** This, Sir, is one of the dangers of Solitude, 
which the hermit has confessed not always to pro- 
mote goodness, and the astronomer’s misery has prov- 
ed to be not always propitious to wisdom.” 

‘¢] will no more,” said the favourite, ‘‘ imagine 
myself the queen of Abissinia. I have often spent 
the hours, which the primcess gave to my own dis- 
posal, in adjusting teremonies, and regulating the 
court ; I have repressed the pride of the powerful, and 
granted the petitions of the poor; I have built new 
palaces in more happy situations, planted groves upon 
the tops of mountains, and have exulted in the be- 
neficence of royalty, till, when the princess entered, 
I had almost forgotten to bow down before her.” 

‘* And I,” said the princess, ** will not allow my- 
self any more to play the shepherdess in my waking 
dreams. I have often soothed my thoughts with the 
quict and innocence of pastoral employments, till I 
have in my chamber heard the winds whistle and the 
sheep bleat; sometimes freed the lamb entangled 
in the thicket, and sometimes with my crook encoun- 
teredthe wolf. Ihave a dress like that of the village 
maids, which J put on to help my imagination, and 





of fantastic delight more dangerous than yours. I 
have frequently endeavoured to image the possibility 
of a perfect government, by which all wrong should 
be restrained, all vice reformed, and all the subjects 
preserved in tranquillity anddnnocence. This thought 
produced innumerable schemes of reformation, and 
dictated many useful réegiilations and salutary edicts. 
This has been the sport and sometimes the labour of 
my solitude ; and I start, when I think with how 
little anguish I once supposed the death of my father 
and my brothers.” 

** Such,” says Imlac, “ are the effects of visionary 
schemes: when we first form them we know them 
to be absurd, but familiarize them by degrees, and 
in time lose sight of their folly.’ 
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They discourse with an old Man. 


THE evening was now far past, and they rose to 
return home. As they walked along the bank of the 
Nile, delighted with the beams of the moon quivering 
on the water, they saw at a small distance an old 
man, whom the prince had often heard in the assem- 
bly of the sages... ** Yonder,” said he, ‘‘is one whose 
years have calmed his passions, but not clouded his 
reason : let us close the disquisitions of the night, by 
inquiring what are his sentiments of his own state, 
that we may know whether youth alone is to struggle 
with vexation, and whether any better hope remains 
for the latter part of life.” 

Here the sage approached,and saluted them. They 
invited him to join their walk, and prattled awhile 
as acquaintance that had unexpectedly met one ano- 
ther. The old man was cheerful and talkative, and 
the way seemed short in hisycompany. He was 
pleased to find himself not disregarded, accompanied 
them to their house, and, at the prince’s request, en- 
tered with them. They placed him in the seat of 
honour, and set wine and conserves before him. 

‘* Sir,” said the princess, ‘‘ an evening walk must 
give to a man of learning, like you, pleasures which 
ignorance and youth can hardly conceive. You know 
the qualities and the causes of allthat you behold, the 
laws by which the river flows, the periods in which 
the planets perform their revolutions. Every thing 
must supply you with contemplation, and renew the 
consciousness of your own dignity.” 

** Lady,” answered he, ‘ let the gay and the vi- 
gorous expect pleasure in. their excursions; it is 
enough that age can obtain ease. To me the world 
has lost its novelty; I look round, and see what I 
remember to have seen in happier days. I rest against 
a tree, and consider, that in the same shade I once 
disputed upon the annual overflow of the Nile with 
a friend who is now silent in the grave. I cast my 
eyes upwards, fix them on the changing moon, and 
think with pain on thé vicissitudes of life. I have 
ceased to take much delight in physical truth; for 
what have I ta do with those things which Iam soon 
to leave ?’ 

‘* You may at least recreate yourself,’’ said Imlac, 
‘* with the recollection of an honourable and useful 
life, and enjoy the praise which all agree to give 
you.” 

‘“* Praise,” said the sage, with a sigh, “‘ is to an 
old man an empty sound. I have neither mother to 
be delighted with the reputation of her son, nor wife 
to partake the honours of her husband. I have out- 
lived my friends and my rivals. Nothing is now of 
much importance: for I cannot extend my interest 
beyond myself. Youth is delighted with applause, 
because it is considered as the earnest of some future 
gocd, and because the prospect of life is far extended 5 
but to me,who am now declining to decrepitude,there 
is little to be feared from the moaleyolence of men, 





high employment would be pain. My retrospect of 
life recalls to my view many opportunities of good 
neglected, much time squandered upon trifles, and 
more lost in idleness and vacancy. I leave many 
great designs apie e. 2— and many great attempts 
unfinished. My mind is burdened with no heavy 
crime, and therefore I compose myself to tranquillity, 
endeavour to abstract my thonghts from hopes and 
cares, which, though reason knows them to be vain, 
still try to keep their old possession of the heart ; ex- 
pect, with serene humility, that hour which nature 
cannot long delay ; and hope to possess in a better 
state that happiness which here I could not find, and, 
that virtue which here I have not attained.” 

He rose and went away, leaving his audience not 
much elated with the hope of long life. The prince 
consoled himself with remarking, that it was not 
reasonable to be disappointed by this account; for 
age had never been considered as the season of felicity, 
and if it was possible to be easy in decline and sani 
ness, it was likely that the days of vigour and alacrity 
might be happy : that the noon of life might be bright, 
if the evening could be calm. 

The princess suspected that age was querulous and 
malignant, and delighted to repress the expectations 
of those who had newly entered the world. She had 
seen the possessors of estates look with envy on their 
heirs, and known many who enjoyed pleasure no 
longer than they can confine it to themselves. 

Pekuah conjectured, that the man was older than 
he appeared,and was willing to impute his complaints 
to delirious dejection ; or else supposed that he had 
been unfortunate, and was therefore discontented : 
‘* For nothing,” said she, ‘fis more common than 
to call our own condition, the condition of life.” 

Imlac, who had no desire to see them depressed, 
smiled, at the comforts which they could so readily 
procure to themselves; and remembered. that, at the 
same age, he was equally confident of unmingled 
prosperity, and equally fertile of consolitary expedi- 
ents. He forbore to force upon them unwelcome 
knowledge, which time itself would too socn impress. 
The princess and her lady retired ; the madness of 
the astronomer hung upon their minds, and they de- 
sired Imlac to enter upon his office, and delay next 
morning the rising of the sun. 


——-> *¢ Oe 


The Princess and Pehuah visit the Astronomer. 


THE princess and Pekuah having talked in private 
of Imlac’s astronomer, thought his character at once 
so amiable and so strange, that they could not be sa- 
tished without a nearer knowledge, and Imlac was 
requested to find the means of bringing them together. 

This was somewhat difficult ; the philosopher had 
never received any visits from women, though he 
lived ma city that had in it many Europeans who 
followed the manners of their own countries, and 
many trom other parts of the world that lived there 
with European liberty. The ladies would not be re» 
fused, and several schemes were proposed for the ac» 
complishment of their design. It was proposed to 
introduce them as strangers in distress, to whom the 
sage was always accessible ; but, after some delibe« 
ration, it appeared, that by this artifice no acquaint- 
ance could be formed, for their conversation would 
be short, and they could not decently importune him 
often. ‘* This,” said Rasselas, “ is true ; but I have 
yet a stronger objection against the misrepresentation 
of your state. I have always considered it as treason 
against the great republic of human nature, to make 
any man’s virtues the means of deceiving him, whe. 
ther on great or little occasions. Allimposture weak. 
ens conidence, and chills benevolence. When the 
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sage finds that you are not what you seemed, he will 
feel the resentment natural to a man who, couscious» 


of great abilities, discovers that he has been tricked 


by understandings meaner than his own; and per- 
haps, the distrust, which he can never afterwards 
wholly lay aside, may stop the voice of counsel, and 
close the hand of charity : and where will you find 
the power of restoring his benefactions to mankind 
or his peace to himself ?” 

To this no reply was attempted, and Imlac began 
to hope that their curiosity would subside ; but, next 
day, Pekuah told him, she had now found an honest 
pretence for a visit to the astronomer, for she would 
solicit permission to continue under him the studies 
in which she had been initiated by the Arab, and the 
princess might go with her either as a fellow-student 
or because a woman could not decently come alone. 
“I am afraid,” said Imlac, ‘‘ that he will be soon 
weary of your company : men advanced far in know- 
ledge do not love to repeat the elements of their art, 
and Iam not certain that even of the elements, as 
he will deliver them connected with inferences, and 
mingled with reflections, you are a very capable au- 
ditress.”—*‘* That,” said Pekuah, ‘‘ must be my care: 
I ask of you only to take me thither. My knowledge 
is, perhaps, more than you imagine it ; and, by con- 
curring always which his opinions, I shall make him 
think it greater than it is.” 

The astronomer, in pursuarice of this resolution, 
was told, that a foreign lady, travelling in search of 
knowledge, had heard of his reputation, and was de- 
sirous to become his scholar. ‘Ihe uncommonness 
of the proposal raised at once his surprise and curios- 
ity, ad when, after a short deliberation, he consented 
to admit her, he could not stay without impatience 
till the next day. 

The ladies dressed themselves magnificently, and 
were attended by Imlac to the astronomer, who was 
pleased to see himself approached with respect by 
persons of so splendid an appearance. In the ex- 
change of the est civilities he was timorous and 
hashful; but when the talk became regular, he recol- 
lected his powers, and justified the character which 
Imia¢ had given, Inquiring of Pekuah what could 
lave turned her inclination towards astronomy, he 
received from her a history of her adventure at the 
pyramid, and of the time passed in the Arab’s island, 
She told her tale with ease and elegance, and her con- 
versation took possession of his heart The discourse 
was then turned to astronomy; Pekuah displayed 
what she knew: he looked upon her as a prodigy of 
genius, and entreated her not to desist from a study 
which she had so happily begun. 

They came again and again, and were every time 
more welcome than before. The sage endeavoured 
to amuse them, that they might prolong their visits, 
for he found his thoughts grow brighter in their com- 
pany ; the clouds of solicitude vanished by degrees, 
as he forced himself to entertain them, and he grieved 
when he was left at their departure to his old em- 
ployment of regulating the seasons. 

The princess and her favourite had now watched 
his lips for several months, and could not catch a 
single word from which they could judge whether he 
continued, or not, in the opinion of his preternatural 
commission. They often contrived to bring hin to 
an cpen declaration: but he easily eluded all their at- 
tacks, and on which side soever they pressed him, 
escaped from them to some other topic. 


As their familiarity increased, they invited him 
often to the house of Imlac, where they distinguished 
him by extraordinary respect. He began gradually 
to delight in sublunary pleasures. He came early, 
and departed late; laboured to recommend himself 
by assiduity and compliance ; excited their curiosity 
after new arts, that they might still want his assist- 
ance ; and when they made any excursion of pleasure 
or inquify, entreated to attend them. 


By long experience of his integrity and wisdom, 
the prince and his sister were convinced that he might 
be trusted without danger: and lest he should draw 
any false hopes from the civilities which he received 
discovered to him their condition, with the motives 
of their journey ; and required his opinion on the 
choice of life. 





** Of the various conditions which the world spreads 
before you, which yeu shall prefer,” said the sage, 
“IT am not able to instruct you. I can only tell that 
I have chosen wrong. I have passed my titne in 
study without experience; in the attainment of sci- 
ences which can, for the most part, be but remotely 
useful to inankind. I have purchased knowledge at 
the expense of all the common comforts of lite; I 
have n.issed the endearing elegance of female friend- 
ship, and the happy commerce of domestic tender- 
ness. Ii I have obtained any prerogatives above 
other students, they have been accompanied with 
fear, disquiet, and scrupulosity ; but even of these 
prerogatives, whatever they were, I have, since my 
thoughts have been diversified by more intercourse 
with the world, begun to question the reality. When 
I have been fora few days lost in pleasing dissipation 
I am always tempted to think that my inquiries have 
ended in error, and that I have sutiered much, and 
suffered it in vain.” 

Imlac was delighted to find that the sage’s under- 
standing was breaking through its mists,and resolved 
to detain him from the planets till he should forget 
his task of ruling them, and reason should recover 
its original influence. 

From this time the astronomer was received into 
familiar friendship, and partook of all their projects 
and pleasures: his respect kept him attentive, and 
the activity of Rasselas did not leave much time un- 
engaged. Something was always to be done: the 
day was spent in making observations which furnish- 
ed talk for the evening, and the evening was closed 
with a scheme for the morrow. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
a_i) 


CONTENTMEAT THE ATTAINMENT 
OF HAPPINESS, 


A TALE, 


How weak is man! He seeks the gratifica- 
ticn of his wishes, .and when they are fulfilled, 
he finds that the attainment is not sufficient to 
ensure him happimess; novelty fora while may 
please his roving fancy, but his soul still han- 
kers after some unknown good, In the pur- 
suit of a favorite object, the fancy roves in the 
mazes of pleasing expectation ; magnifies any 
beauties it may.possess, and forms imaginary 
ones; yet, alas! with possession comes satie- 
ty ; he for the moment sees no fresh pleasure 
in view; finds the one he has gained fall far 
short of his expectations : and he remains in 
a state of misery, until some fresh object at- 
tracts his attention: he then engages again 
with ardour in the pursuit, until he is arrested 
in his career by disappointment. 

In one of the most fertile vales of the king- 
dom of Persia, dwelt Albira and his son Al- 
cestes. Though each day the revolving sun 
saw cheerfulness imprinted on their counte- 
nances, yet they had their own labour alone to 
supply the wants of the morrow. As their 
little flock cropped the herbage of the plain, 
or strayed up the sides of the hills, Alcestes, 
with his pipe, would try to dispel the gloom 
that in spite of his efforts, would sometimes 
settle on the brow of his father, at the recol- 
lection of the scenes of his youth. 

Early in life he had mixed with the gay 
world ; prosperity smiled upon him ; he there- 
fore had many friends; and often had the oc- 
chsion to express their thanks to him for his 
generosity: but when he in turn, by unfore- 
scen misfortunes, stood in need of their as- 
sistance, they behaved to him with such 
cold indifference, as would have wounded a 
less susceptible heart than that which beat 


“with a promise of reward for his services. 





within the bosom of Albira. By his experi- 
ence he was well qualified as an instructor te 
his son: he pointed out the path of rectitude 
for his observance, and held up-a variety of 
exemples of virtue for his imitation. Vice 
he likewise faithfully depicted, and exhibited 
both in such colours, as could not fail to make 
him revere the one, and detest the other. 
Thus early initiated into the love of virtue, 
he possessed that blest serenity of soul, that 
forms the basis of every enjoyment. He never 
knew a wish ungratified, because they were 
smali; nor ever strayed beyond the boun- 
daries of the valley, To him his pipe was a 
constant companion, while he tended his flock 
through the day; and in the evening, he sat 
with picasure to hear the instructions of his 
father. Each morn, as he rose with the sun, 
he prostrated himself to that bright luminary 
of the world, requesting it would shine pro- 
pitious on his labour through the day; and 
when at eve it was fast sinking behind the hills, 
he again bent his knee to the god of the Per- 
sians. At any feast of rural merriment, he 
was always first to join the happy throng: the 
swains rejoiced when he appeared; and the 
virgins, by a variety of little arts, tried to vie 
with each other in attracting the notice of the 
favorite youth. In these simple forms. ap- 
peared happiness to the youthful Alcestes ; 
until one evening, as he was returning home, 
he observed a youth at some distance stretched 
on the ground, and groaning in great agony. 
He approached, and, with a sympathizing 
look and voice, inquired the cause. The youth, 
with difficulty, informed him, that he had 
been hunting with a party of friends, from 
whom, about an hour ago, he had heen se- 
parated ; and as he found night coming on, he 
had determined to take up his abode, till 
the morning, at one of the neighbouring cot- 
tages ; and was accordingly proceeding on his 
way thither, when his horse’s footing gave way, 
and he was hurried, by the accident, with great 
velocity down the hill, by which he was se- 
verely bruised. He then requested Alcestes 
would remove him to some place where he 
might have proper attendance ; concluding 
Al- 
cestes stood in need of no ap™zal to awaken his 
humanity to an unfortunate stranger; his fa- 
ther’s roof had ever been a shelter to the un- 
fortunate in whatever condition ; and eventhe 
traveller, whom chance directed to the cottage 
of Albira, never crossed the threshold topursue 
his journey, till he had witnessed the hospitality 
of its owner. He therefore with haste pro- 
cured the proper assistance to convey him to 
his father’s dwelling, who, on their arrival, 
praised his son for his humanity, and assisted 
the stranger to the utmust of his power. By 
the kind attentions of his host, he appeared to 
recover daily, and was, in a shert time, ina 
condition to return to his friends. Alcestes, 
during his confinement, had constantly attend- 
ed by the side of his couch, to supply his 
wants ; and Hasher, (the name of the yeuth,) 
to enliven the solitary hours he spent with 
him, would relate the various pleasures of the 
capital. Alcestes, by degrees, lost the relish 
for his usual amusements, and ionged to be a 
partaker of the delights which were depicted 
to himin such glowine colours. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ADELEERT. 


ss Ah me! for onght that I could ever read 
«« In tale, or ballad, or in history, 
“© The course of true love never did run smooth !” 


SHAKISPEARE. 


In one of its wildest scenes I discovered the 
cave of a hermit. I entered with reverence 
and respect: though I saw no one, there was 


« evident marks that the cell was inhabited. 


Several necessary utensils were dispersed 
around the walls. On the table was a bible, 
and several of the best English poets. The 
Minstrel of Dr. Beattie was open in that beau- 
tiful speech, beginning at the tenth stanza of 
the second book—*“ Hail! awful scenes, that 
calm the troubled soul.”--In manuscript (some- 
thing resembling a law-hand) was the following 
tale, which curiosity compelled me to transcribe 
with my pencil. 

The morning dew rests not on a flower so 
fragrant or so fair, but lacks something of per- 
fection; nor in the field grows there an herb 
so despicable, but partaketh some good ; every 
joy is mingled with its grief; and every grief 
may expect its comfort. There is nothing 
under the sun but partakes of instability. The 
coldest winter passeth away, and the sweetest 
spring endureth not for ever. O ye to whom 
youth holds out a thousand pleasures, remem- 
ber that the wintercometh. lIonce, like you, 
was young and happy; and the day may come 
when you, like me, may be old and wretched. 
But, youth, exult not in joy; nor in sorrow 
let age be sad; sorrow is seldom without hope. 
Attend to the tale of woe ; and let those who 
look forward to joy, relax their hope ; and these 
alleviate their despair, who look backward on 
sorrow ; for in wisdom are all things ordained. 

My name is Adelbert: and the day has been, 
when the sun shone not on a happier head; 
nor did a lighter heart dwell in the village of 
Arden. Without trouble passed the day, and 
the night was replete with resi. One only 
child was the blessing of my life. In Florio 
was every virtue. ‘The experience of my age 
was the source of his instruction ; and his inno- 
cent sallies of youth were the comfort of my 
declining-years. At early morn together did 
we walk the fields, when the dew hung cobwebs 
elittered on the hedge: and at evening, across 
the meadows, we beheld the sun-gilt spire of 
the village ; but at evening, or morning, all 
was sweetness and serenity. Every day was 
brightened with joy, aud every joy was sanc- 
tioned with innocence. I taught him every 
art that ennobles the man, and every science 
that adorns the scholar. His ear was not in- 
sensible to music ; nor was his hand a stranger 
to awakening its harmonious sound. I taught 
him to admire the works of Nature, and Na- 
ture taught him to adore his God. Each day 
was made up of happy hours, and eath year 
of happy days. But nothing under heaven is 
lasting : the richest fruit is most subject to 
decay ; and the sweetest happiness is surely 
the most transitory. Do not clouds hang on 
the morning sunbeam? And is not the richest 
rainbow of the evening succeeded by a shower ! 

llorio loved. Long had the silent flame 
been spre:ding in his heart ; and by its silence 
At waxed strong. The person of Amanda was 
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composed of every grace ; and her lovely coun- 
tenance bespoke her exalted mind. Her ad- 
dress was ail gentleness, and her heart all 
goodness. But (like poor Edwin) “ an honest 
heart was almost all her stock.” 

O, ye parents, that have children, trifle not 
with their hearts : strive not to eradicate a gen- 
erous and long-rooted love: be not misled by 
interest or ambition. Observe the tale of Ad- 
elbert. 

O ye children, that have parents, beware, 
in time, of your hearts; nor silently feed a 
flame your parents may disapprove. Ye little 
know the conflict when love and duty contend. 
Observe the tale of Adelbert. 

Blinded with the fondness of a parent, and 
dazzled with ambition for my son, I forgot that 
a cottage was preferable toacourt. I spurned 
the delights of the village, and bade him pant 
for the robe of power. The beauteous Aman- 
da, once my admiration, became now the object 
of my scorn. I insulted her parents, and un- 
justly accused them of alluring my son. I 
formed the detested resolution of severing the 
hearts that heaven itself had united. 

Happy for man that God observes his ways ; 
and happier still that he deigns to correct them. 
But man reviles the rebuke of Providence. 
Submit, O man, to the will of heaven ; ques- 
tion not the ways of the Almighty ; they are 
mysterious, and unsearchable ; thy weak eye 
is unable to penetrate the cloud of mystery 
that surrounds thee. That which thou thinkest 
good, is oft thy greatest evil ; and out of seem- 
ing misfortunes joys often flow. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
een = 
! THE PLEASURIST. 

Mrwps that derive all their pleasures from 
the levity and mirth of promiscuous company, 
are seldom able to contribute, in any high de- 
gree, to their own amusement. Characters 
like these search evéry plaee for entertainment 
except their own bosoms, and the bosoms of 
their surrounding families. The wearied plea- 
surest, sinking under the weight that preys 
upon his spirits, flies to scenes of public gaiety, 
or private splendor, in fond, but vain, expec- 
tation, that they will dispel his discontent, and 
recreate his mind; but he finds, alas! that 
the fancied asylum affords him no rest. The 
ever-craving appetite for pastime always grows 
by what it feedson. While he eagerly embra- 
ces every object that promises to supply the 
diveful vacancy of his mind, he exhausts its 
remaining strength ; enlarges the wound he is 
so anxiously endeavou rijig to.heal; and, by 
too eagerly grasping at the phantom Pleasure 
loses, perhaps for ever, the substantial power 
of being happy. 
LLL LILI PE I ES TE TE CE IIE, 7S LITEM 


ON SOLITUDE AND PHILOSOPHY. 











SotrruDE and Philosophy may inspire sen- 
timents which appear ludicrous to the eye of 
worldly folly ; but they banish all light and in- 
significant ideas, and prepare the mind for the 
grandest and most sublime conceptions. ‘Those 
who are in the habit of studying great and ex- 
alted characters, of cultivating refined and el- 
evated sentiments, unavoidably contract a sin- 
eularity of manners, which may furnish ample 


a 


materials for ridicule. Romantic. characters 
always view things differently from what they 
really are, or can be; and the habit of invari- 
ably contemplating the sublime and beautiful, 
renders them, in the eyes of the weak and 
wicked, insipid and insupportable. Men of this 
Cisposition always acquire ahich and dignified 
demeanour, which shoeks the feelings of the 
Vulgar, but it is not on that account the less: 
meritorious. Certain Indian philosophers ah- 
nually quitted their solitude to visit the palace 
of their sovereign, where each of them, im his 
turn, delivered his advice upon the government 
of the state, and upon the changes and limita- 
tions which might be made in the laws; but 
he who three successive times communicated 
false or unimportant observations, lost, for one 
year, the privilege ofappearing in the presence- 
chamber. This practice is well calculated to 
prevent the mind from growing: romantic ; but 
there are m2ny philosophers of a different de- 
scription, who, if they had the same opportu- 
nity, would not meet with better success, 

iF 

SEDUCTION. 

THE first seducer of a young woman breaks 

a link in the chain of Providence which cart 
never be pieced again. You have robbed 
some sincere lover of a chaste mistress, per- 
haps a wife ;—-robbed her of her honour, the 
most brilliant jewelin the characterofa woman; 
—robbed her of her station in the world, for 
ho virtuous one will hereafter rank with her; 
—robbed her of the peace of a conscience which 
will be always flying in her face ;—brought a’ 
disgrace upon her father, mother, brother, 
sister, and all her family, who have a right to 
set as. great a-value upon the honour of. it, as 
you have upon that of your own; and, it is 
mu ch to be feared, she has been prevailed upon 
to submit to all this varicty of evil, by the lair 
promise of unchangeable love which you:made 
her, but never meant to keep. 

Few women «rr from innate depravity ; they 
are generally the victims of credulity, affection, 
or that childish vanity which is a part of thei 
existence. But credulity soon awakes from 
herdelusive dream, affection sickens by neglecy’ 
and insult, and vanity grows weary of her most 
brilliant achievements: the wanderer then 
sighs for the calmdelichts of reason, and, with 
trembling, timid footsteps, re-treads the path 
which she was tempted to abandon. There 
she reposes, peaceful and unknowns ; comptitic- 
tion purifies the bosom which fully contaminat- 
ed, and experience places a shield before the 
heart which Nature formed in the mould of 
sensibility. Then comes the busy demon, 
Calumny ; the story of her indiscretion 
is buzzed abroad ; while the envious and obdu- 
rate of her own sex, the old, the ugly, and the 
ignorant, unite in a terrific phalanx, by taunts 
and persecutions, to drive her back to ruin. 
— <r eamememee 
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VALOUR. 
ee 
THe love of glory, the fear of shame, the 
design of making a fortune, the desire of ren- 
deriag life easy and agreeable, and the humour 
of humbling other people, are often the cause 





of that valour so celebrated by mankind. 
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THE MISCELLANY. 














Heat of the Duses. 
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MY NOISELESS HOURS I GIVE, 
BLEST POETRY, TO THEE! 
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THE MARINER'S DhKEAM. 


BY MR. DIMOND. 


In slumbers of midnight the sailor-boy lay, 
His hammock swung loose at the sport of the wind; 
But watch-worn and weary, his cares flew away, 
And visions of happiness danc’d o’er his mind. 


He dreamt of his home, his dear native bow’rs, 
And pleasures that waited on life’s merry morn— 
While Mem’ry stood side-ways, half cover’d with 
flowers, 
And restored ev’ry rose but secreted its thorn. 


Then Fancy, her magical pinions spread wide, 
And bade the young dreamer in ecstacy rise— 

Now far, far behind him the green waters glide, 
And the cot of nis forefathers blesses his eyes. 


The jéssamine clambers in flow’r o’er the thatch, 
And the swallow sings sweet from her nest in the 
wall ; 
All trembling with transport, he raises the latch, 
And the voices of /ow’d ones reply to his call. 


A father bends o’er him with looks of delight, 

His cheek is impearl’d with a mother’s warm tear, 
And the lips of the boy in a love-kiss unite, 

With the lips of the maid whom his bosom holds 


dear. 


The heart of the sleeper beats high in his breast, 
Joy quickens his pulse—all hardships seem o’er, 
And a murmer of happiness steals thro’ his rest— 
“ Ob God ! thou bast blest me, I ask for no more.” 


Ah! whence is that flame, which now bursts on his 
eye? 
Ah! what is that sound which now startles his 
ear? 
’Tis the lightning’s red glare, painting hell on the 
sky ! 
’Tis the crashing of thunders, the groan of the 
sphere ! 


He springs from his hammock—he flies to the deck, 
Amazement confronts him with images dire— 
Wild windsand mad wavesdrive the vessel a wreck— 

The masts fly in splinters--the shrouds are on fire ! 


Like mountains the billows tremendously swell— 
In vain the lost w. é¢teh calls on Mary to save ; 
Unseen hands of spirits are ringing his knell, 
And the Death Angel flaps his broad wing o’er 
the wave! 


Oh ! sailor-boy, woe to thy dream of delight. 
In darkness dissolves the gay f:ost-work of bliss, 
Where now is the picture that fancy touch’d bright, 
Thy parent’s fond pressure, and loves honied kiss ? 


Oh ! sailor-boy ! sailor-boy ! never again 
Shall home, love, or kindred thy wishes repay ; 
Unbless’d and unhonour’d, down deep in the main, 
Full many a score fathom, thy frame shall decay. 


No tomy» shall e’er plead to remembrance for thee, 
Or redeem form or fame from the merciless surge : 
But the white foam of waves shall thy winding sheet 


be, 
And winds in the midnight of winter, thy dirge ; 


On beds of green sea-flower thy limbs shall be laid, 
Around thy white bises the red coral shall grow, 

Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be made, 
And every part suit to thy mansion below. 


Days, months, years, and ages shall circle away, 
And still the vast waters above thee shall roll, 
Earth loses thy pattern forever and aye— 
Oh ! sailor-boy ! sailor-hoy! peace to thy soul. 


Anecdotes. 


A GENTLEMAN who had a numerous family 
observed once at table, among a large party of 
gentlemen, that he could digest almost any 
thing ; one of them asked him, how he digested 
his ten children, oh ! says he, J bring them uf. 
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A humourous fellow, a carpenter, being sub- 


‘peened as a witness on a trial for an assault, 


one of the counsel, who was very much given 
to brow-beat the witness, asked him what dist- 
ance he was from the parties when he saw the 
defendant strike the plaintiff: The carpenter 
answered, “ just four feet five inches and three 
quarters.”  Prithee, fellow, says the counsel, 
how is it possible, you can be so very exact. 
Why, to tell-you the truth, says the carpenter, 
I thought that some fool or other might ask 
me, and so I measured it. 
—_— +o 


When a collector of taxes was gathering 
his money, he stopped at the house of a qua- 
ker to demand his portion ; the weather being 
very cold, the quaker says, Friend, wont thee 
alight and take something to drink? Why yes, 
replied the collector, I dont care if I do; and 
after taking his drink, he staid until the dinner 
came in, when the quaker says, Friend, wont 
thee draw near the table and take a family din- 
ner with us, Why yes, I don’t care if I do.— 
After dinner, the quaker gave him a pipe to 
smoke; which as. soon as the collector had 
finished, he asked the quaker for the money 
he had come to cojlect-—Money ! why what 
dost thee want fellow; I have given thee a 
drink-offering, a meat-offering and a buint-offer- 
ing, and if thee an’t satisfied, I will give thee 
a heave-offering. 

~~ + 

A great tippy having stopped at a tavern 
one day, the !andlord of which was remarkable 
for telling a good story, stept up to him and 
said, Landlord, I hear that you tell a devilish 
good story, come now give us one of the 
damndest lies you ever heard; the landlord 
making a very polite bow, said, Sir you area 

Gentleman, 


WueEn Addison became secretary of state, 
his old school mistress, being far advanced in 
years, grew very deaf. A friend who one day 
called upon her, told her that her little favour- 
ite Was now a great man, and a great writer, 
“ Aye (said she) I always thought Josey was 
born to be a great man, he wasa mighty clever 
boy, and a deal of pains I took with him: do 
you know, that before he left me he read very 
, near as well as! did; but pray what has he 
written ?’—“ Why, The Spectators? —“ The 
Sfectators.”-——“ Speak a little louder, pray,” 
—“ The eight volumes of Zhe Shectators.?>— 
“ Dear me! dear me! eight volumes about 
fotatoes ! what could he find to say! But I 
always said Josey was a clever boy.” 


——=B + 


A lawyer and a physician having a dispute 
| about precedence, referred it to Diogenes, 
| who gave it in favour of the lawyer, in these 
terms: Let the chief go before, and the exe- 





cutioner follow. 
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